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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 


[Continued from page 139.] 

Sa 
fAfter an interval, which has been necessarily occus 
pied by a variety of other matter, we resume the 
biography of a poetical magician. The various 
peculiarities of his extraordinary character, if 
contemplated by a philosophic eye, will suggest 
highly curious and useful trains of thought. His 
inequality of spirits, his pensive and melanchely 
humour, the loftiness of his pride, and his aversion 
to the throng of society, are all characteristical of 
such a youth. Itshould be remembered too, to his 
honour, and forthe benefit of others, that the ardour 
of his application was fully equal to the quickness 
of his genius ; and that, amid the arid avocations of 
an attorney’s office, he found both time and incli- 
nation for the study of the most recondite, as well 
as the most elegant literature. He was the genuine 
Proteus of study, who, agreeably tothe testimony of 
Thistlethwaite, might be found one day busily em- 
ployed in Heraldry and English antiquities, and next 
deeply engaged in the subtleties of nfetaphysical 
disquisition; at this hour studying a Saxon vo- 

cabulary, and at the next a treatise of music. ] 


Mr. Walpole, though convinced of his inten- 
tion to impose upon him, could not help admiring 
the spirit of the poetry which animated these 
compositions. His reply was cold and dis- 
couraging. He hinted his suspicions of the 
authenticity of the supposed MSS. and com- 
plained, in general terms, of his want of power 
to be a patron, and advised him to pursue the 
line of business in which he was placed, as most 
likely to secure a decent maintenance for him- 
self, and enable him to assist his mother. 

This frigid reception, extracted immediately 
from Chatterton ‘a peevish answer,’ as Mr. Wal- 
pole terms it; demanding to have the ViSS. re- 
turned, as they were the property of another gen- 
tleman ; and Mr. Walpole, either offended at his 
warm and independent spirit, or pleased to be 
disengaged fiom the business in so easy a man- 
her, proceeded on a journey to Paris, without 
taking any farther notice of him. 

On his return, he found a letter from Chatter- 
ton, in a style, as he terms it, ‘singularly im- 
pertinent,’ expressive of much resentment on 
account of the detention of his poems, roughly 
demanding them back again, and adding, ¢ that 
Mr. Walpole would not have dared to use him 
80 ill, had he not been acquainted with the 
harrowness of his circumstances.’ 

‘My heart,’ says Mr. Walpole, in his Letters 
to the Editor of Chatterton’s Miscellanies, ¢ did 
hot accuse me of insolence to him. I wrote an 
énswer to him, expostulating with him on his 
Mjustice, and renewing good advice; but, upoi 
second thoughts, reflecting that he might be ab- 
‘urd enough to print my letter, I flung it into 
the fire, and wrapping up both his poems and 
letters, without taking a copy of either, for which 


1 am now sorry, I returned all to him;’ and never 
afterwards heard from him, or of him, during 
his life. 

The affront was poignantly felt by Chatterton, 
thought it is, perhaps, more than repaid by the 
ridiculous portrait which he has exhibited of 
Mr. Walpole, in the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, 
under the character of ‘the redoubted Baron 
Otranto, who has spent his whole Jife in conjec- 
tures.’ He has, however, paid him a compliment 
im his Verses to Miss M. R. printed in the Town 
and Country Magazine, for January 1770. 


To keep one lover’s flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 
With Walpole’s mental taste. 


Mr. Walpole has incurred much censure for 
his rejection of Chatterton, ‘as if his rejection 
had driven him to despair.’ But to ascribe to 
his neglect the dreadful catastrophe, which hap- 
pened nearly two years after, would be the highest 
degree of injustice and absurdity. It appears 
from his elegant and spirited narrative of these 
transacuons, that he afterwards regretted that 
he had not seen this extraordinary youth, and 
that he did not pay a more favourable attention 
to his correspondence. But, to be neglected in 
life, and regretted and admired, when these pas- 
sions can be no longer of service, has been the 
usual fate of genius and learning. 

Chatterton, however, in part, adopted Mr. 
Walpole’s advice, by continuing with his master 
a full twelvemonth after this transaction; but 
without applying himself to the duties of his 
profession, as more certain means of attaining 
the independence and leisure of which he was 
desirous. 

He past his hours of leisure in respectable 
company; and his sister says, that * he visited 
his mother regularly most evenings before nine 
o'clock, and they were seldom two evenings to- 
gether without seeing him.’ 

‘He would frequently,’ she says, ‘ walk the 
College Green with the young girls that statedly 
paraded there to show their finery ;’? but she is 
persuaded that the reports which charged him 
with libertinism, are ill-founded. She could not 
perhaps have added a better proof of it, than his 
inclination to form an acquaintance with Miss 
Rumsey, a young female if the neighbourhood, 
apprehending that it might soften that austerity 


of temper, which had resulted from solitary | 


study. tHe addressed a poem to her, and they 
commenced, Mrs. Newton adds, a corresponding 
acquaintance. 

Karly in 1769, it appears from a poem on 
Happiness, addressed to Mr. Catcott, that he 
had imbibed the principles of infidelity ; one of 
the effects of which was to render the idea of 
suicide familiar, and to dispose him to think 
ligutly of the most sacred deposit with which 
man is intrusted by his Creator. 

The progress, however, from speculative to 
practical irreligion, is not so rapid as is com- 
monly supposed. The greatest advantage of a 





‘ strict and orderly education is the resistance 


| 





which virtuoug habits, early acquired oppose to 
the allurements of viee. 

The Editor of his Miscellanies has asserted, 
that his ‘profligacy was at least as conspicuous 
as his abilities;’ but he has rather grounded his 
assertion on the apparently profane and immoral 
tendency of some of his productions, than on 
personal knowledge, or a correct review of his 
conduct. 

Of few young men, in his situation, it can be 
said, that, during a course of nearly three years, 
he seldom encroacthed upon the strict limits 
which were assigned him, with respect to his 
hours of liberty; that his master could never 
accuse him of improper behaviour; and that he 
had the utmost reason to be satisfied he never 
spent his hours in any but respectable company. 

Mrs. Newton, with that unaffected simplicity 
which so eminently characterizes fer letter, most 
powerfully controverts the obloquy which had 
been thrown upon her brother’s memory. 

The testimony of Mr. Thistlethwaite is not 
less explicit or less honourable to Chatterton. 
‘The opportunities,’ says he, ‘ which a long ac- 
quaintance with him afforded me, justify me in 
saying, that, while he lived at Bristol, he was 
not the debauched character he has been repre- 
sented. ‘Temperate in his living, moderate in 
his pleasures, and regular in his exercises, he 
was undeserving of the aspersion. I admit, that 
among his papers may be found many passages, 
not only immoral, but bordering upon a libertin- 
ism gross and unpardonable. It is not my in- 
tention to attempt a vindication of these passages, 
which, for the regard I bear his memory, | wish 
he had nevef written; but which I nevertheless 
believe to have originated, rather from a warmth 
of imagination, aided by a vain affectation of 
singularity, than from any natural depravity, or 
from a heart vitiated by evil example.’ 

But though it may not be the effect of infidel 
principles to plunge the person who becomes 
unfortunately infected with them into an imme- 
diate course of flagrant and shameless depravity, 
they seldom fail to whinge the mind, and render 
it the sport of some passion unfriendly to our 
happiness and prosperity. 

Cn the 14th of April, 1770, he wrote a paper, 
intitled, § Lhe Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Chatterton, in which he indicated his design of 
committing suicide on the following day. The 
paper was rather the result of temporary unea- 
siness, than of that fixed aversion to his situation, 
which he constantly manifested but Mr. Lambert 
considered it as no longer prudent, after so deci- 
sive a proof, to continue him in the house; he 
accordingly dismisse@ him immediately from his 
service, in which he had continued two years, 
nine months, and thirteen days. 

The activity .of fis mind during this short 
period is almost unparalleled. ‘The greatest 
part of his compositions, both under the name of 
Rowley and his own, was written before April 
1770, he being then aged seventeen years and 
five months; and of the former, they were almost 
all produced a twelvemonth earlier, before April 
1769. But our surprize must decrease, wher 
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we consider that he slept but little, and that his 
whole attention was directed to literary pursuits. 

Encouraged by the most liberal promises of 
assistance and employment from several book- 
sellers and printers in London, he now resolved 
to try his fortune in the metropolis, which he 
flattered himself would afford him a more en- 
larged field for the successful exercise and dis- 
play of his abilities; and he entered on his new 
plan of life with his usual enthusiasm. 

‘J interrogated him,’ says Mr. Thistlethwaite, 
‘as to the object of his views and expectations, 
and what mode of life he intended to pursue on 
his arrival in London.’ His answer was re- 
markable. ‘My first attempt,’ said he, ‘ shall 
be in the literary wavy; the promises I have re- 
ceived are sufficient to dispel doubt; but should 
I, contrary to my expectations, find myself de- 
ceived, I will, in that case, turn Methodist 
preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as ever; 


and a new sect may easily be devised. But if 


that too should fail me, my last and final resource 
bs a pistol.’ 

Before he quitted Bristol, he had entered 
deeply into politics, and had embraced the pa- 
triotic party. In March 1770, he wrote a satirical 
poem, called Kew Gardens, consisting of 13500 
lines, against the Princess of Wales, Lord Bute, 
and their friends in London and Bristol; which 
has not been printed. He wrote also another 
political satire, called the Whore of Babylon, 
consisting of near 600 lines, which is in the 
possession of a friend of Mr. Catcott ; an invec- 
tive in prose against Bishop Newton, signed 
Decimus: and an indecent satirical poem, called 
The Exhibition, occasioned by the improper be- 
haviour of a person in Bristol. Most of the 
surgeons in Bristol are delineated in it. Some 
of the descriptive passages in it have great 
merit. ‘Thus speaking of a favourite erganist, 
he says, 

He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key. 


In the latter end of April 1770, he bade his 
native city a final adieu. In a letter to his 
mother, dated April 20th, he describes, in a 
lively style, the little adventures of his journey, 
and his reception from his patrons, the booksel- 
Jers and printers, with whom he had correspond- 
ed, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Dodsley, &c. From all of them he professes to 
have received great encouragement, that all ap- 
proved of his design, and that he should probably 
be soon settled, He desires his mother to call 
upon Mr. Lambert. .* Show him this,’ says he, 
with uncommon dignity and spirit, ‘or tell him 
if 1 deserve a recommendation, he would oblige 
me to give me one; if I do not, it would be be- 
neath him to take notice of me.’ 

lis first habitation, after his arrival in London, 
was at Mr. Walmsley’s, a plasterer, in Shore- 
ditch, to whom he was introduced by a relation 
of his, a Mrs. Ballance, who resided in the same 
house. 

Of his first establishment his report is favour- 
able. ‘Iam settled,’ says he, in a letter to his 
mother, dated May 6, ‘and in such a settlement 
as I could desire. I get four guineas a month 
by one magazine, and shall engage to write a 
History of England, and other pieces, which 
will more than double that sum. Occasional 
Essays for the daily papers will more than sup- 
port me. What a glorious prospect!’ 

In consequence of his engagements with the 
different magazines, we find him, about the 
same time, soliciting communications from his 
poetical and literary friends at Bristol, and de- 
siring them to read the Freeholder’s Magazine. 

In a letter dated May 14, he writes in the 
same high flow of spirits. He speaks of the 
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great encouragement which genius meets with 
in London; adding with exultation, ‘if Rowley 
had been a Londoner, instead of a Bristowyan, | 
might have lived by copying his works;’ yet it 
does not appear that any of Rowley’s pieces, ex- 
cept the * Balade of Charitie,’ were exhibited 
after he left Bristol. He exhorts his sister to 
‘ improve in copying music, drawing, and every 
thing which requires genius,’ observing, that, al- 
though in Bristcl’s mercantile style those things 
may be useless, if not a detriment to her, here 
they are very profitable. 

His engagements at that period appear to have 
been numerous; for, besides his employment in 
the magazines, he speaks of a connexion he had 
formed witha doctor in music, to write songs for 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, &c. and, in a letter of the 
30th to his sister, he mentions another with a 
bookseller, ‘the brother of a Lord,’ (a Scotch 
one indeed), to compile a voluminous history of 
London, to appear in numbers, for which he was 
to have his board at the bookseller’s house, and 
a handsome premium, ‘* Assure yourself,’ he 
adds, ‘every month shall end to your advantage. 
{ will send you two silks this summer. My 
mother shall not be forgotten.’ 

Party-writing, however, seems to have been 
one of his favourite employments. It was agree- 
able to the satirical turn of his disposition, and 
it gratified his vanity by the prospect of elevat- 
ing him into immediate notice. When Mrs. 
Ballance recommended it to him to endeavour 
to get into some office, he told her, ‘he hoped, 
with the blessing of God, very soon to be sent 
prisoner to the Tower, which would make his 
fortune.’ 

In his letter to his mother, May 6, he says, 
‘Mr. Wilkes knew me by my writings since I 
correspended with the booksellers here. I shall 
visit him next week. He affirmed that what 
Mr. Fell had of mine could not be the writings 
of a youth, and expressed a desire to know the 
author. By means of another bookseller, I shall 
be introduced to Townsend and Sawbridge. 1 
am quite familiar at the Chapter coffee-house, 
and know all the geniuses there. A character 
is now unnecessary; an author carries his cha- 
racter in his pen.’ 


He informs his sister, that if money flowed as 
fast upon him as honours, he would give her a 
portion of five thousand pounds. ‘This extra- 
ordinary elevation of spirits arose from an intro- 
duction to the celebrated patriotic Lord Mayor, 
Beckford. 

Chatterton had, it seems, addressed an essay 
to him, which was so well received, that it en- 
couraged him to wait upon his Lordship, in 
order to obtain his approbation, to address a 
second letter to him on the subject of the City 
Remonstrance. ‘His Lordship,’ adds he, ¢ re- 
ceived me as politely as a citizen could, and 
warmly invited me to call upon him again. The 
rest 1s a secret.’ 

His inclination, doubtless, led him to espouse 
the party of opposition; but he complains that 
‘no money is to be got on that side of the ques- 
tion; interest is on the other side ; but he is a 
poor author who cannot write on both sides. I 
believe I may be introduced (or if I am not, I'll 
introduce myself) to a ruling power in the Court 
party.’ 

When Beckford died, he is said to have been 
almost frantic, and to have exclaimed that he 
was ruined. He solaced his grief, by writing an 
Elegy on his death, which contains more of 
frigid praise than ardent feeling. 

Indeed, that he was serious in his intention of 


writing on both sides, and that he ‘ alternately 
flattered and satirized all ranks and parties,’ is 


evident from the following list of pieces, written | 
















by him, but never published, which Lord Orfoyq 
has preserved. 

The Flight: addressed to Lord Butes In forty 
stanzas of six lines each. Thus indorsed : ¢ tog 
long for the Political Register....Curtailed in the 
digressions....Given to Mr. Mortimer. ‘ Key 
Gardens,’ a satirical rhapsody of some hundreq 
lines in Churchill's manner, ageinst persons jp 
power. ‘ The Dowager, a tragedy,’..-. Unfinish. 
ed....only two scenes. ‘ Verses addressed to the 
Rev. Mr. Catcott, on his book on the Deluge; 
ridiculing his system and notions....[inserted ji 
the supplemeut to Chatterton’s Miscellanies.] Tq 
a great Lady. A very scandalous address, Sign. 
ed Decimus. On the back of this is Written, 
‘(Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. by the Whisperer, 10s, 
6d.acolumn).’ ‘To J. C. Jenkinson, Esq.’ ay 
abusive letter, signed Decimus (or Probus, as it 
should seem from the indorsement): beginning 
thus: ¢ Sir, As the nation has long been in the 
dark in conjecturing the ministerial agent,’ &¢, 
To Lord Mansfield. A very abusive letter, signed 
Decimus (or Anenenius, as it should seem from 
the indorsement): beginning thus.....¢ My Lord, 
I am not going to accuse you of pusillanimity, 
&e. In this piece many paragraphs are cancel. 
led, with this remark on the margin: ‘ Prosecu. 
tion will lie upon this.” An Introductory Essay 
to a political paper, set up by him, called the 
Moderator, in favour of administration: thus 
beginning, ‘ To enter into a detail of the rea. 
sons which induced me to take up the title of 
this paper,’ &c. To Lord North; a letter signed 
the Moderator, and dated May 26, 1770: be. 
ginning thuSees..* My Lord, it gives me a painful 
pleasure,’ kc. This is an encomium on adni- 
nistration for rejecting the Lord Mayor Beck. 
ford’s Remonstrance. A Letter to the Lord 
Mayor Beckford, signed Probus; dated May 26, 
1770....This is a violent abuse of government 
for rejecting the Remonstrance, and begins thus: 
‘When the endeavours of a spirited people to 
free themselves from an unsupportable slavery.’ 
On the back of this essay, which is directed to 
Cary, (a particular friend of Chatterton in Bris- 
tol), is this indorsement: ‘ Accepted by Bingley, 
set for and thrown out of the North Briton, 21st 
June, on account of the Lord Mayor’s death. 

‘ Lost by his death, onthisessay, £1 i1 6 


Gained in Elegies, . . - 2 20 
secsscsseecesee Lk SSAVSy  « . ° 3-30 
Am glad heisdeadby .- »... 3 136 


‘ Essays,’ he says to his sister, ‘ on the patriotic 
side, fetch no more than what the copy is sold 
for. On the other hand, unpopular essays will 
not even be accepted, and you must pay to have 
them printed, but then you seldom lose by it. 
Courtisrs are so sensible of their deficiency in 
merit, that they generally reward all who know 
how to daub them with an appearance of it.’ 

On this sandy foundation of party-writing, 
Chatterton erected a visionary fabric of future 
greatness. It v :s a common assertion with him, 
‘that he would settle the world before he had 
done.’ 


In a letter to his sister, July 20, he tells her, » 


‘My company is courted every where ; and, could 
I humble myself to go into a compter, could have 
had twenty places before now; but I must be 
among the great; state matters suit me much 
better than commercial.’ 

His taste for dissipation seems to have kept 
pace with the increase of his vanity. To frequent 
places of public amusement, he accounts as De- 
cessary to him as food. ‘Iemploy my money,’ 
says he, ‘now, in fitting myself fashionably, and 
getting into good company ; this last article 
always brings me in interest.’ 

In the letter to ‘his mother, May 14, he say% 
*a gentleman who knows at the Chapter, as an 
author, would haye introduced me as a com 
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panion to the young Duke of Northumberland, 
in his intended general tour; but alas! I speak 
no language but my own.’ It is not very credi- 
ble that he was likely to be accepted on so slen- 
der a ground of recommendation. 

But his splendid visions of promotion and 
consequence soon vanished. Not long after his 
arsival in London, he writes to his mother, ‘ the 

overty of authors is a common observation, but 

not always a true one. No author can be poor, 
who understands the arts of booksellers ; without 
this necessary knowledge, the greatest genius 
may starve, and with it the greatest dunce may 
live in splendor. This knowledge I have pretty 
much dipped into.’ 

This knowledge, however, instead of conduct- 
ing to opulence and independence, proved a de- 
lusive guide; and though he boasts of having 
pieces in the month of June 1770, in the Gospel 
Magazine, the Yown and Country, the Court and 
City, the London, the Political Register, &c. and 
that almost the whole Town and Country for July 
was his; yet it appears, so scanty was the re- 
muneration for those periodical labours, that 
even these uncommon exertions of industry and 
genius were insufficient to ward off the approach 
of poverty; and he seems to have sunk, at once, 
from the highest elevation of hepe and illusion, 
to the depths of despair, . 

Early in June, he removed his lodgings from 
Shore-ditch, to Mrs. Angel’s, sackmaker, in 
Brook-street, Holborn. Mr. Croft attributes the 
change to the necessity he was under, from the 
nature of his employments, of frequenting public 
places. It is probable that he might remove, 
lest Mr. Walmsley’s family, who had heard his 
frequent boasts, and observed his dreams of 
greatness, should be the spectators of his ap- 
proaching indigence. Pride was the ruling pas- 
sion of Chatterton; and a too acute.sense of 
shame is ever found to accompany literary pride. 

But, however desirous he might be of pre- 
serving appearances to the world, he was sutfh 
ciently lowered in his own expectations ; wucn 
we find his towering ambition reduced to the 
miserable ope of securing the very incligibie 
appointment of a surgeon’s mate to Airica. 

His resolution was announced in a poem to 
Miss Bush. Probably, indeed, when he wrote 
the African Eclogues, which was just betore, 
he might not be without a distant contempla- 
tion of a similar design ; and perhaps we are to 
attribute a part of the exulling expressions which 
occur in the letter to his mother and sister, to 
the kind and laudable intention of making them 
happy, with respect to his prospects in life, since 
we find him, almost at the very crisis of his dis- 
tress, sending a number of little unnecessary 
presents to them and his grandmother, while, 
perhaps, he was himself almost in want of the 
necessaries of life. 

He applied, in his distress, to Mr. Barrett, for 
a recommendation to this unpromising station. 
On the score of incapacity, probably, Mr. Bar- 
rett refused him the necessary recommendation, 
and his last hope was blasted. 

Of Mrs. Angel, with whom he last resided, 
no inquiries have afforded any satisfactory in- 
tlligence; but there can be little doubt that his 
death was preceded by extreme indigence. 

Mr. Cross, an apothecary in Brook-street, in- 
formed Mr. Warton, that when Chatterton lived 
in the neighbourhood, he frequently called at the 
shop, and was repeatedly pressed by Mr. Cross 
‘o dine or sup with him, in vain. One evening, 
however, human frailty so far prevailed over his 
tignity, as to tempt him to partake of the regale 
of a barrel of oysters, when he was observed to 
fat most voraciously. 

Mrs. Wolfe, a barber’s wife, within a few doors 
“ithe house where Mrs. Angel lived, has also af- 
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forded ample testimony, both to his poverty and 
his pride. She says, ‘that Mrs. Angel told her 
after his death, that on the 24th of August, as she 
knew he had not eaten any thing for two or three 
days, she begged he would take some dinner 
with her; but he was offended at her expressions, 
which seemed to hint that he was in want, and 
assured her he was not hungry.’ 

‘Over his death, for the sake of humanity,’ 
says Mr. Croft, ‘I would willingly draw a veil. 
But this must not be. They who are in a con- 
dition to patronise merit, and they who feel a 
consciousness of merit which is not patronised, 
may form their own resolutions from the catas- 
trophe of his tale ;....those to lose no opportuni- 
ty of befriending genius; these to seize every 
opportunity of befriending themselves, and upon 
no account to harbour the most distant idea of 
quitting this world, however it may be unworthy 
of them, lest despondency should at last deceive 
us into so unpardonable a step.’ 

Chatterton, as appears by the Coroner’s inquest, 
swallowed arsenic in water,on the 24thof August 
1770, and died, in consequence thereof, the next 
day, at the age of seventeen years and nine 
months. He was buried in a shell in the burying 
ground ef Shoe-lane work-house. 


[ To be Continued.) 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1800 and 1801. 


[ Continued. ] 


Finding very little occasion for my guide or 
mule, and being much plagued with leading the 
latter from rock to rock, | determined sending 
them back as soon as I arrived at the little vil- 
lage of Valorsine, where I hired a smart looking 
young peasant to guide me to Chamouny, which 
was about twelve miles off. 

The mountains which shut in the little valley 
of Valorsine are extremely high and steep, from 
which large avalanches fall in winter, and fre- 
quently destroy travellers as well as the peasants, 
for they are sometimes so huge, that their velo- 
city, increased by their weight, carries them even 
across the valley, and some distance up the side 
of the opposite mountain. 

My guide appeared a very intelligent young 
man, and amused me by the account he gave of 
his little valley, from which he bad never wan- 
dered farther than Martigny and Chamouny. 
He said there were only ninety-four inhabitants 
who worked the ground themselves, with the 
assistance of their cows, for there was not a 
mule or horse belonging to it, the winter being 
too long, and-the hay they make insufficient for 
their support. Oxen are for the same reason 
rejected for cows, which not only pezform all 
the laborious parts of agriculture, but supply 
milk, cheese, and butter, their staple articles, 
and which they exchange at the neighbouring 
towns, On market days, for the necessaries they 
require. 

When I first entered the valley of Chamouny, 
I was struck with the grandeur of the scenery, 
and the beauty of the cultivation of the plains. 
Thick vapours enveloped the summit of mont 
Blanc, but his white sides betrayed the giant of- 
the Alps, and I admired its grandeur, though in 
part ebscured. In one single view [ beheld the 
glaciers of Argentiere and des Bois, the former 
of which is the source of a rapid torrent, whose 
azure arch I crossed the stream, among blocks 
of granite, to admire. . I ventured near enough 
to distinguish the gushing of the waters from 
out of the deep recesses of this cerulean grotto, 
but as I had heard of accidents from the falling 
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of the arch of ice, which is constantly dissolving, 
I refrained from a closer examination. 

I continued my walk along the banks of the 
Arne till I came to the village of Chamouny, 
after passing through several small hamlets, 
whose neat cottages and inclosures bespoke 
content and humble happiness. The fields be- 
gan now to assume a tawny hue, and the season 
had spread its influence up the sides of the 
mountains, where the deep green of the pine 
forests was all the verdure nature had left to 
enliven the dreary prospects, except a few pas- 
tures in the bottoms, whose happier situation 
had spun out their existence a little longer than 
the rest, and informed the traveller of the beau- 
ties an earlier visit would have presented to his 
view in this much celebrated and charming valley. 

My arrival was a cause of great joy in the 
village, where travellers, particularly English- 
men, (who are great favourites), have been scarce 
since the war began; and as Americans are uni- 
versally on the continent considered as English- 
men, I received a hearty welcome from the 
landlord of the inn, who put me into a nice little 
building, which he had erected for the accom- 
modation of travellers of the detter sort, and left 
me the whole house to myfelf. 

I was soon after my arrival beset by guides, 
chrystal hunters, &c. offering their services and 
curiosities with such importunity, that it cost me 
a few livres to get rid of them. My landlord re- 
commended to me, as a guide, Jaques Paccard, 
who had often accompanied M. de Saussure ir 
his Alpine excursions. As he appeared intelli- 
gent, strong, and obliging, I have engaged him 
to attend me by day break to-morrow, to show 
me the top of the Montanvert. So, till I return, 
farewel. 

November 2. 
Excursion tothe Montanvert and the Mer de Glace. 


I was up this morning as soon as the day 
dawned, and was mortified to find the valley co- 
vered with fog. I returned to my bed in despair 
of ever seeing the far-famed glaciers of Chamou- 
ny, but it was not long before Paccard rapped at 
my door, telling me he was ready, and congra- 
tulated me on the morning being so fine. I 
instantly ran to the window, and was astonished 
to find the fog had entirely disappeared, and left 
me the proud prospect cf Mont Blanc to his very 
summit without a cloud. Elated with my good 
fortune, I made haste to dress myself, and, after 
partaking of a slight breakfast, set out with my 
guide for the top of the Montanvert. 

About a mile beyond the Arve, we began to 
ascend by a slanting, rugged path, through a 
dark grove of pines and larchs. Had I not 
been pretty well accustomed to mountainous 
ascents, ] should have found this a very fatigu- 
ing one. On emerging from the forest, we crossed 
a deep ravine, worn by the rapid fall of the rocks 
from above, the fragments of which lay in piles 


below us, with trunks of trees brought down by 


the impetuosity of their descents. On raising 
my eyes, the prospect of the projecting masses 
above me was not a little terrifying, as I could 
not tell the moment when they might be loosen- 
ed, and particularly as my guide had cautioned 
me, just before we entered upon this scene, not 
to speak loud, lest the vibrations of the air might 
detach any rocks that were tottering, and re- 
quired only a slight agitation to produce their 
fall. A short distance farther we crossed the 
fragments of a small avalanche of snow, that had 
fallen a few days before, which was another 
warning to me of the danger of travels among the 
Alps, for had we met with it in its descent, we 
should infaliibly have been precipitated dewn the 
steep in the forest, which grows at the foot of 
the mountain. 
[ To be Continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


It has been my practice, for several years, to keep 
minutes of the little excursions, which the heat of 
the city renders necessary during the summer; 
and though my vanity cannot dub them ¢ravels, 
yet I have thought that some of them might give 
interest to a page of narrative. I have lying by 
me one of an excursion to Albany, in which I have 
attempted to sketch a few scenes from the banks 
of the Hudson; should the present attempt meet 
a favourable reception, that will be sent vou for 
insertion. 

B. 

F.xtracts from mem. of an excursion to Bedford, in 
the county of West Chester and state of New-York, 
in the summer of 1803. 


Arrived about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Bed- 
ford is a pleasantly situated village, surrounded 
by rugged elevations, which, though they do 
not deserve the name of mountains, yet give an 
air of serenity and seclusion to the valley they 
incircle. ‘To those, who have been accustomed 
to contemplate the unvaried surface of a sea 
coast, in which little escapes the innovations 
of art, but the soil which she cultivates, this 
village and its environs must furnish a topic of 
new and delightful emotion. And surely to 
persecuted Virtue, or deluded Hope, no asylum 
can be more sacred; no solitudes in which obli- 
vion may sooner steal over the poignancy of 
sensation, and sooth, in his exile from the world, 
the wearied victim of its passions. On descend- 
ing into these secluded vales, tle deepness of 
the shade, and the hallowed stillness of the 
air, divested me of the cares, and I might almost 
say the consciousness, of a social, being. I left 
behind me all ideas of a world in which repose 
is denied even to virtue; or thought of it only to 
render more delicious the quiet that incircled 
me. Fancy pictured, in the seclusion of Bedford, 
those haunts which the passion of Petrarch has 
made immortal. The sighs of the evening gale 
secmed to breathe the imperfect accents of his 
lyre, and the echo, that floated on its bosom, 
murmured the name of Laura! 


The approach to Bedford furnishes a view as 
interesting from its rudeness, as from its extent. 
After a gradual ascent of about a mile, you reach 
the summit of a hill; on the south side of the 
valley in which the village is situated. On gaining 
this elevation, an assemblage of objects, than 
which nothing in nature can be conccived more 
sublime or beautiful, occasions a momentary 
pause of rapture. Beneath you, the road is seen 
at intervals, as it descends the hill, till it is lost 
i:, the foliage of locusts: from these the spire of 
the village church rises in all the pride of rustic 
magnificence. The cottages, which from the 
abruptness of the declivity, themselves in a 
great measure escape the view, are beautifully 
reflected from the transparent bosom of a lake. 
To the right, the eye extends over a soil, at one 
time swelling into craggy elevations, and at 
another spreading itself into vales of the most 
enchanting verdure. To the north and west, it 
extends over a vast succession of mountains, 
wooded to their summits, and throwing their 
shadows over interyals of equal wildness. It is, 
at length, arrested in its excursions by the lofty 
barriers of the Hudson, which, from their distance 
and elevation, form an interesting back-ground to 
the picturee The lake, whose placid bosom 
seems never to have felt a tempest, is not the 
Jeast interesting object in the group, and had it 
been seated amid the haunts of Avernum or 
Vaucluse, instead of bearing, (as it does here), 
the humble title of a pond, would, ere this, have 
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grown immortal with the strain that floated from 

its shores, or the pencil that sketched its beauties. 

Rode the same evening to Mr. Jay’s, formerly 

the governor of this state, and the author of the 

famous treaty with Great Britain, which has ex- 

cited the clamours of some, but the admiration 

and gratitude of every real friend to his country. 

Great men are always interesting, but never 
more so than in retirement. Power throws 

around them a lustre which too often dazzles 
the eye of scrutiny, or seduces her into a com- 
plaisance to error. Though the closet may be, 
in some measure, an avenue to the heart, and 
there are moments when even hypocrisy is her- 
self, yet the scope which they give to specula- 
tion is so narrow, and so perfidious to truth 
are the confidants of the great, that genuine 
character may lie forever concealed behind the 
fame of a statesmanor a hero. In retirement 
we view them without the hazard of deception. 
Ambition has there ceased to glow; the fervors 
of party have subsided, and the meridian of ac- 
tion and of enterprise is exchanged for the mild 
twilight ef philosophy. We there view them 
stript of the ceremonials of office, and wielding 
the humble sceptre of individual sway. And sure- 
ly no idea can be more interesting or sublime 
than that of a genius which has once swayed the 
councils, or shaped the destinies of an empire, 
engaged in domestic duty, and incircled by the 
domestic virtues. The great man, in retirement, 
is like the ship of war, which, after braving many 
a combat, lies peacefully embosomed in the har- 
bour, and yet awes us by the recollection of the 
victories she has won. 

To men, who have served their country 
merely because she served their interest, and 
who measure merit by equipage or dress; it 
would, perhaps, be matter of not a little astonish- 
ment to recognize in the venerable farmer of 
Bedford, a character who has mere than once 
filled, with honour, the highest dignities of this 
state, and represented in Europe the legatory 
sense of the nation. And yet in his countenance 
you cannot but read the superiority of the man. 
With an eye of the mildest expression, he is 
possessed of features which are the sure indica- 
tions of intellectual activity and vigor. Serious, 
yet not severe, and superior to the artifices of a 
Lorrowed consequence; you see in him nothing 
of that decisive superciliousness, which is so 
often (and it would seem with some justice) the 
companion of his greatness. Jn short his con- 


| descensions are not less dignified than his com- 


mands; and he interests you as much by the 
superior powers of his mind, as he docs by that 
bewitching address, by which he teaches you to 
forget that you are his inferior. 

Mr. Jay has chosen, for his retreat, a spot 
most beautifully adapted to study and contem- 
plation ; in which, like Cincinnatus, he can enjoy, 
apart from its turmoi/s, the sweet reflection of 
having served his country. But Ais ease is not 
inglorious. It is not the nerveless apathy of in- 
dolence or disgust. He has but exchanged ene 
sphere of action for another. While his lighter 
moments are divided between the little cares of 
his family and the delightful study of nature, 
his closet is still the scene of painful application. 
He is preparing to favour the world with a com- 
ment on the Prophecies ; a subject on which he 
has bestowed much thought and attention. So 
that those who lament the state of things, which 
forced such patriotism and talents into exile, 
will, at least, have the censolation to reflect, 
that, even in retirement, those talents and that 
patriotism are devoted to his country. B 


——_ 


From rut CHARLESTON CouRIER, 
The celebrated Henry Fielding, who had cer- 





tainly more wit as well as humour than any man 





of his day, has in one of the preliminary chapters 
which we find prefixed to each Book of his novels, 
very gravely laboured to prove that men who 
pretend to write, ought to make themselves 
masters of the subject they attempt to discuss, 
The reader will see that this was an ironical 
sneer at ignorant scribblers, and will feel the 
acumen of it more poignantly when he reads 
‘ The Contents’ of that chapter, which, as well 
as we can recollect, is couched in these words: 
‘Chap. I. Which serves to shew that an author will 
not be likely to write the worse for understanding q 
little of his subject.” A man must live long and 
variously in life, and be habituated to diligent cri- 
cal observation upon language, and the subjects 
to which language is applied, before he would 
be able to discern the beauty and force of this 
satire of Fielding’s, or to conceive the number 
of instances, and the extent of the abuses to 
which it may be applied, almost every day that 
he looks about him, or reads a common publica. 
tion. According to all the received notions of 
the lettered men of the world, a person, before 
he attempts to instruct, ought to have been in- 
structed ; before he enters upon the office of ex. 
plaining a science, or discussing a subject of any 
kind, he ought to be master of it in all its rela. 
tions; and before he erects himself into the 
office of holding discourses, whether to instruct, 
to convince, or to persuade, ought at least to 
know the use of words, the correct construction 
of language, and the properties of style. Ina 
word, that to constitute a writer, even a mode- 
rately decent writer, two things are absolutely 
and essentially necessary : one, knowledge of the 
subject on which he descants; the other, know- 
ledge of language sufficient to appropriate pre- 
cise words to the meaning which he intends to 
convey. 

If either of these were of necessity to be dis- 
pensed with, it is evidently the power over lan- 
guage which could be best spared, though words, 
being the types of ideas, one would think it must 
be impossible to utter the one, but at the sugges- 
tion of the other; for, exclusive of the trifling 
consideration, that words witheut any meaning 
are at best unproductive of improvement or 
pleasure, there is this accumulation of evil in it, 
that those who have the courage te attempt such 
displays of their talents, are sure to multiply and 
increase the sound and the bulk of their words 
in proportion to the vacuity of their brains; so 
that the sound is sure to be always in the inverse 
ratio of the sense. 

Whenever the itch for scribbling, or making 
speeches, commonly called Ovations, has seized 
a young person without adequate talents or edu- 
cation ; when that distemper called the cacoethes 
scribendi, gets a fast hold of him, he may be set 
down at once as ina state of incurable madness. 
The very nature and origin of the disease pre- 
vents the cure «it; for he who imagines himself 
capable of giving public instruction, or blazing 
as an author or poet, without information of 
learning, labours under a calenture of the braim; 
which never will submit to the drudgery or hu- 
miliation of receiving from the instruction of 
others what he so deplorably wants himself. 

If some of this sort of gentlemen, who flatter 
themselves that they are writers merely on the 
strength of heaping together a congerics of words; 
which convey no one distinct idea; and who 
think themselves eloquent, when they are only 
provoking laughter or pity, by their efforts, were 
acquainted with the light in which their compo- 
sitions are viewed by the discerning, or could 
imagine the contempt they excite, assuredly 
they would not take such pains to incur & 
The mind goes along with, approves, and often 





| ficient in words, possesses strong sense, soun 


admires the labours of a man, who, though de. 
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judgment, and a perfect knowledge of his subject. 
His words, such as they are, convey his thoughts, 
and his thoughts being worth the conveying, and 
deserving of attention, his efforts are always more 
or less successful. He has not ready treasured up 
in memory a Variety of words, from which to make 
a choice, but his thoughts engender words suit- 
ed to them ; and when they are not engendered 
by thoughts, words are as troublesome and dis- 
gusting to the hearers or readers, and much 
less curious than the chattering of a monkey, or 
the mimickry of a parrot or magpie. 

If those gentlemen could be prevailed upon to 
lower their great minds down to a little reading, 
the first books that a good instructor ought to 
put into their hands, would be those in which 
they might see a picture of their own style ; and 
after they had laughed heartily at it, and enjoy- 
ed all the pleasure to which the ridiculous can 
help them, they should then be shown the resem- 
blance between it and their own productions, and 
if they are not ashamed at once out of writing, 
they must be eternally incurable: wanting, as 
they must, the fundamental materials of im- 
provement, discernment and modesty. If Black- 
more could continue to write epic poetry, after 
having read Martinus Scriblerus, he must have 
had a singular organization of nerves. 

Or if some modern writers and orators. (God 
bless the mark) were to be shown the mock tra- 
gedy farce of Crononhotonthologos, or the letter 
which the schoolmaster, in Peregrine Pickle, 
writes for Tom Pipes to Emilla, and were told 
‘behold, there isthe picture of your style,’ they 
would be startled, and probably for a while daubt 
the existence of a resemblance, thought it could 
be seen by every other eye to be a likeness not 
caricatured, and very little, if at all, overcharged. 

A man who is skilful in style, knows from the 
reading of the first two or three sentences at 
most, the calibre of the writer’s intellect and 
acquirements. If he sees words which convey 
no precise idea, or have no business in that place ; 
if he sees a starved thought puffed out like a 
dropsical carcase on spindle legs, or a bladder 
puffed with wind, he at once discerns the radical 
incurable feebleness of the writer; if he sees a 
laborious attempt to raise a trivial or ordinary 
object beyond its natural level, by overstrained, 
awkward efforts at quaint thoughts, and dis- 
proportionate, extravagant words, multiplied as 
well as magnified; if he sees redundant, use- 
less epithets, extravagant far-fetched metaphors, 
many figures confounded and jumbled together 
in one illustration ; in a word, if he sees that farra- 
go of trash, which writers of the description we 
allude to void, when they get seated under the 
ridiculous operation of a verbal diarrheea, he di- 
rectly perceives that the author is not only unfit 
to write, but ignorant of his subject; and what 
is much worse, because more incurable, ignorant 
of his own deficencies. 

Those extravagant effusions of vanity and 
weakness resemble nothing of which we read in 
the annals of folly, so much as the caperings of 
thecrack brain Knight of theSorrowfui Countenance, 
when he strips himself, and, exposing his meagre 
nakedness to broad sunshine, dances, sings and 
cuts capres to the tune of his own fancy, and 
the honour of his dulcinea. If indeed they were 
as harmless; if they were done on the Sierra 
mountains, or in the swamps and wildernesses 
of America, in private prank, it would be some- 
thing ; but if they come forth from the press, 
publicity may make them mischievous. Those 
Who have not had means of judging by compa- 
rison, will accept them as models, perhaps adopt 

their manner, and thus the very heart of the 
§towing literature of the country be gangrened 
and polluted. Such things ought certainly to be 
discouraged, on that important principle. But 
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on another account also. For the honour of the 
country they ought to be discountenanced. Tor 
what must the people of Europe think of Ame- 
ricans, if they see that with them the most vapid 
nonsensense passes current for literary composi- 
tion, and the most turgid bombast for style ? 

For grievances of this kind, in which the law 
denies the remedy which the public advantage 
requires, there is but one mode of procedure, 
and that is, by ridicule. The species of vicious 
composition now complained of, has obtained 
such general circulation of late, that one would 
think it was owing to some new distemperature 
of the air. The majestic, vigorous, energetic 
simplicity of the style which distinguished the 
writings of WaAsHINGTON, and was the result of 
his clear and comprehensive genius, has fallen 
out of use along with his virtues and politics, 
and the country is already inundated with pro- 
ductions, which, if not discountenanced, will 
produce, within the sphere of their influence, a 
foul, corrupt taste ; a taste for that bloated bal- 
derdash and fulsome bombast; that froth and 
whip-syllabub, so characteristic of weak, unin- 
formed minds, and so congenial to the maudlin 
politics and flimsy philosophy of the day. 

: CorREGIDOR. 


From the Picture of London, for 1803. 
THE PORTER BREWERY. 

The wholesome and excellent beverage of 
Porter, obtained its name about the year 1730, 
from the following circumstances, which not 
having yet been printed, we think them proper 
to record in this work. Prior to the above 
mentioned period, the malt liquors in general 
use were ale, beer, and two-penliy, and it was 
customary for the drinkers of malt liquor to call 
for a pint or a tankard of fulf and half, i. ew a 
half of ale and half of beer, a half of ale and half 
of two-penny, or a half of beer and half of two- 
penny. In course of time it also became the 
practice to call fora pint or tankard of three 
threads, meaning a third of ale, beer, and two- 
penny; and thus the publican had the trouble to 
go to three casks, and turn three cocks fora pint 
of liquor. To avoid this trouble and waste, a 
brewer, of the name of Harwood, conceived the 
idea of making a liquor which should partake of 
the united flavours of ale, beer, and two-penny. 
He did so, and succeeded, calling it entire, or 
entire butt, meaning that it was entirely from one 
cask or butt, and as it was a very hearty, nour- 
ishing liquor, it was very suitable for porters and 
other working people. Hence it obtained its name 
of porter. 

Messrs. Whitbread & Co’s. brewery, in Chis- 
well-street, near Moorfields, is the greatest in 
London. The commodity produced in it is also 
esteemed to be of the best quality of any brewed 
in the metropolis. The quantity of porter brewed 
in the year in this house, has, when malt and 
hops were at amoderate pricegbeen about 200.000 
barrels. 


There is one stone cistern that contains 3600 
barrels, and there are 49 Jarge oak vats, some of 
which contain 3500 barrels. One ts 27 feet in 
height, and 22 feet in diameter, surrounded with 
iron hoops at every four or five inches distance, 
and towards the bottom covered with hoops. 
There are three boilers, each of which holds 
about 500 barrels. 

One of Mr. Watts’ fire-engines works the 
machinery. It pumps the water, wort, and beer; 
grinds the malt, stirs the mash tubs constantly 
when wanted, and raises the casks out of the cel- 
lars. It is able to do the work of seventy horses, 
though it is of a small size, being only a 24 inch 
cylinder, and does not make more noise than a 
spinning wheel. 
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One of the most curious parts of the machinery 
is a screw on the principle of Archimedes, which 
turns round in a fixed case, and literally screws 
the malt that is ground by the mill, and conveys it 
to the top of the building, as the mill happens to 
be situated rather too low. 

In the upper part of the building are cooling 
cisterns, that would cover above five acres of 
land, only six inches deep, but made quite tight, 
and kept very clean. The porter cools in these 
generally in about six hours. 

Great improvements are daily making, and 
particularly in the boilers, two which are cover- 
ed so as to collect the steam, and use it instead 
of cold water, which saves a great deal of fuel. 

The barrels, or casks, of ordinary dimensions, 
are in number about 20,000; two hundred work- 
men are employed, and eighty horses of a very 
large size. One was lately killed, being diseased, 
whose four shoes weighed 24lb. and’ probably 
one of the largest of his species. 

In the course of the operations, the beer is 
forced by a pump, in pipes under the street, toa 
large building on the other side, to be put in 
casks. 

In the mash-tubs, which are abouttwenty feet 
deep, there is a machine to,stir up the malt, that 
constantly turns round, and is very ingeniously 
managed so, by meansof a screw, as torise and 
fall alternately at the top, the middle, and the 
bottom. 

Whether the great size, or ingenuity of con- 
trivance, is considered, this brewery is one of 
the greatest curiosities that is to be seen any 
where, and certainly little less than half a million 
sterling is employed in machinery, buildings and 
materials. 

We must not omit here to mention, in con- 
tradiction to a long but ill founded belief, that 
Thames water alone would make good porter, 
that in this large brewery the water used is not 
from the Thames, but from the New-River. 

The quantity of porter brewed in London 
annually, exceeds 1,200,0000 barrels of thirty-six 
gallons each. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The works of Stexrne, after contending with 
the prejudices of some, and the ignorance of 
others, have at length obtained that general ap- 
probation, which they are intitled to by their 
various, original, and intrinsic merits. No writer 
of the present times can lay claim to so many 
unbounded excellencies. In none have wit, hu- 
mour, fancy, pathos, an unbounded knowledge 
of mankind, and a correct and elegant style, been 
so happily united. These properties, which render 
him the delight of every reader of taste, have 
surmounted all opposition....even Envy, Prudery 
and Hypocrisy are silent. 

Time, which allots to each author his due 
portion of fame, and admits a free discussion of 
his beauties and faults, without fayour and with- 
out partiality, hath done ample justice to the 
superior genius of Sterne. Is hath fixed his 
reputation as one ol the first writers in the 
English language on the firmest basis, and ad- 
vanced him to the rank of a classic. [/. Editor, 

Of a noted trimmer and time server in our 
government, whom the stupidity of republicanism 
has exalted to an undeserved dignity, we may say 
in the wordsof the witty Dr. South, that ‘he is like 
achurch.weather cock, notable for nothing so much, 
as standing high, and turning round. 

A brilliant writer says, perhaps more elegantly 
than justly, that the variety of opinions which 


) prevails among mankind, like the wind blowing 
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at different times from different quarters, and with 
different degrees of violence and temperature, is 
certainly productive of a salutary agitation. The 
languor occasioned by a constant Sicilian siroaco 
would not be more insufferable than the insipidity 
of universal consent. If all men thought alike 
on all subjects, their pursuits would flag for want 
of opposition. That enlivening diversity, which 
appears in human life, and is found to promote 
the ends of social union, by mutually supplying 
defect, and by stimulating to cheerful exertion, 
would sink into the dead repose of unvaried uni- 
formity. An offensive stagnation would be the 
consequence of an exact and universal resem- 
blance of sentiments, instead of that delightful 
vivacity, which results from the apparent chaos, 
the discordant concord of taste, studies, sects, 
parties, principles, antipathies, and predilections. 
All the hues of the prismatic spectrum are in- 
termixed to produce that beautiful result of the 
whole, the snowy whiteness of the Swan’s plu- 
mage. 


The modest Addison was accused by a lady 


ef being dull and heavy in conversation. *‘ Madam, | 


he replied with great dignity, I have only nine 
pence in my pocket, but I can draw for a thousand 
pounds,’ 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that Ad- 
dison had apartments at the village of Islington, 
whither he occasionally retired, and where it is 
supposed he wrote some of the papers in the 
Spectator. 
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On the Ladies, wearing watches in their bosoms. 


Witlings might say, each lovely creature 
Wears in her bosom a refieater, 
Because most ladies shew a liking 

To every thing they reckon striking ; 
And that some fair ones love the trick 
Of taking up their goods on ézck, 

What though I would not wish to flatter, 
My thoughts are different on the matter. 
Dear creatures, I rejoice to spy 

Such symptoms of philosophy ; 

‘That ¢ime you most devoutly prize 

Is plainly shewn by where it lies ; 

Or, could it occupy a part 

So very near a lady’s heart? 


My Chloe has immortal charms 


Which time and death defy ; 


Of ivory are both her arms, 


And a diamond is each eye. 


Her hair of ebony is made, 


Each lock so strong and big, 


That not e’en fashion will persuade 


My nymph to wear a wig. 


Her bosom, all so fair and round, 


Is made of alabaster ; 


So no good reason can be found 


To say it will not last her. 


The face of, this enchanting maid, 
Is ong#right damask rose ; 

And when it on her cheeks shall fade, 
*T will flourish on her nose. 


For beauty equal, and for fame 


TO THE EVITES. 
In ancient Greece, we know, the nude 
Was scientifically pursued ; 
In public stood full many a goddess, 
Without a ’kerchief or a boddice ; 
Such charms celestial could defy, 
And blind at once the critic’s eye. 
‘Thus now a lady at a ball, 
Whose wealth is merely fersonal, 
If she is pretty, gay, or young, 
Displays her charms the beaux among, 
While all can read in her sott eye, 
‘ Bosoms to sell; at who will buy ?’ 
When madam, of a certain age, 
Yields to this all unstripping rage, 
And shews to the amaz’d behoKiers 
Her ample back and brawny shoulders, 
And by her plenteous lack of dress, 
Shews her thin neck quite bosomless! 
Since no sound motive can direct her, 
So far at least as I conjecture, 
No hopes from gentle love entice her, 
I wish her modester and wiser. 


A TALE. 
A learned lady, there are some, 
Or vere, at least, who us’d to come, 
in the life time of Montague, 
‘Yo a snug club yclept Bas bleu, 


} evidently the production of an experienced wri- 


Her praise I’ll still rehearse, 
Whose charms are lasting as my flame, 
And deathless as my verse. 
To Lucasta, on going to the wars, by the celebrated 
Col. LovELack. 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
‘That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To warre and arms I flie. 


True; a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And, with a stronger faith, embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’p [Nor HoNowurR MORE. 

‘ Leopold,’ a new novel, is highly praised in 
that clegant miscellany, the European Magazine. 
It is said to abound with incidents ingeniously 
imagined, and characters in high and low life 
well delineated, and properly contrasted. It is 


ter, capable of deducing useful instruction from 
the passing scenes of life. 


Once to a sage was introduc’d, 
And soon the lady’s tongue was loos’d. 
‘The man had quite a philosophic scowl, 
Nodded, and look’d as grave as any owl ; 
But such a constant silence kept, 
You would have thought the man had slept, 
Soon after this choice conference, 
The lady with her friends began ; 
‘I never met with so much sense, 
Such modesty, in any man !” 
He uodded at the proper place, 
And never once mistook the case ; 
Would now most pertinently smile, 
And paid attention all the while. 
I now have met, for what I’ve long been yearning, 
A man of real wit and real learning, 


A wag, who had devis’d the scheme, 
Thought this a time to raise their mirth, 
Dear madam, this is all a dream, 
- I’m glad he was not troublesome, 
But I have known him from his birth, 
And the poor man was born both deaf and dumb, 





SONG. 
From the Sylph of Charles Loftly, Esq. 


I danc’d with Harriet at the fair, 
And prais’d her for her jetty hair, 
Which, like the tendrils of a vine, 
About her brow in wanton twine 
Luxuriantly ran ; 
But why I prais’d her, sweet one, know, 
Because I recollected, so 
The tresses negligently flow 
About the cheeks of Ann. 


One evening in the passion week 
When Lucy play’d at hide and seek, 


Her black eyes shone like glow worms bright, 


And led me by their sparkling light 
To find out where she ran; 

But if I praise them, sweet one, know 

I recollected even so. , 

The black eyes sparkle, burn and glow 
Of gentle mistress Ann. 








Louisa’s lips in kisses meet 
Like a twin cherry, ripe and sweet ; 
In Catharine’s breath rich perfume dwells ; 
But, ah! how Julia’s bosom swells 
To charm the gaze of man! 
Yet, if I praise them, sweet one, know 
They singly but remind me....so 
Lips, breath and bosom I can show . 
All blent in mistress Ann. 
Lines written on the back of a picture, painted 
by J. Cranch, honorary member of the Ameri. 
can Philosophical Society : 


What steads the shivering artist fancy’s fires ; 

The shadow’d garb....the visionary bread ; 
Condemn’d in cold obscurity to pine, 

Himself unclad, and ‘’mid the feast unfed’? 1. 


ANSWER. 


Why; artist, should thy honest soul repine 

At ragged coat shin beef, and vapid wine? 

Why waste thy rich fraught hours in plaints to heaven, 
For aught it has withheld, or aught has given? 
Fools fatly live to....die without a name ; 

Wits greatly starve....to gain immortal fame! 

s. Yescoorge 


EPIGRAM. 

Tom’s fruitful spouse bestow’d a yearly child, 

And he was happy while the bantlings smil’d ; 
Three years ago he join’d a martial band, 

And sought for laurels in a distant land: 

Yet such the force of habit, Nell, they say, 

Still has her yearly child, tho’ Tom’s away. 
Democracy and universal suffrage have an 
inevitable tendency to equalize property, and to 
destroy all artificial distinctions, which are creat- 
ed by property. But it should be remembered, for 
our consolation, that property, especially proper- 
ty in slaves, is firmly established by our free 
constitution, and that the votes, which the mas- 
ters of slaves acquire by that property, may 
sometimes enable them to choose a president of 
the United States, in opposition to the majority of 
the citizens, slaves being the only species of 
property that is represented in our legislature. 

No doubt the British entertain hostile disposi- 
tions towards America, which they now consider 
as a province of France, their ancient enemy. But 
while we are secure in the union of our citizens, 
which so happily prevails, and the friendship 
of the great nation, we need not care for British 
hostility, nor court British friendship. In a 
manner, suitable to republican economy, we 
have engaged to pay them what we owed them, 
or, at least, what the Virginia merchants owed 
them, and we have nothing further to do with the 
English, except to use their manufactures, as long 
as the French traders refuse to give us credit. 
Being now in possession of liberty and independ- 
ence, and hold og so lofty a rank among the na- 
tions of the world, as we do at present, we may 
laugh at the melancholy apprebensions and mis- 
taken conjectures of the disciples of the old 
school. There is not the remotest probability 
of a civil war, or a dissolution of our famous 
confederacy. The north has the most perfect 
confidence in the virtue of the south, and Vit- 
ginia would to morrow surrender up her virgis 
charms to Vermont. Negroes and republicans 
love each other like Jonathan and David, and 
Puritans and rakehells harmonize in a concert 
truly delightful. 

That the many are the most fit to govern, and 
that the duty of the few is only to obey them, !§ 
a principle so evident to a republican under 
standing, that it has become the ruling and de- 
terming principle in all legislative and judici 





assemblies in which the sentence of the majority 
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is held to be the sentence of the whole, which 





supposes that every individual has an equal right 
and capacity of judging; as, otherwise, the ma- 


jority of the citizens of a state, counted, like catt/e, 


by the head, could not be reckoned the whole 
state, in matters of election. 

Mr. Hooker has long since observed how easy 
itis to persuade men that they are ill governed 
when they themselves are not the governors, but 
this art has been carried to much greater perfec- 
tion, since his time, by our modern demagogues, 
whose liberty is enlightened by philosophy, where- 
as, in Mr. Hooker’s time, all men were hampered 
by religious principles of one sort or other, to 
which they were odliged to reconcile their no- 
tions in the best manner they could, theugh at 
present they are only governed by reason and 


philosophy, ie ce. by their own ideas and inclina- [ 


tions. 

The celebrated Bonaparte appears to have 
possest, in the highest degree, the talent describ- 
ed in our last paragraph. He was able to per- 
suade the directory and legislative assemblies of 
France, that the republic had been ill governed 
for years. He did not, it is true, trouble him- 
self to collect proofs, but supported his assertion 
by forty grenadiers, abundantly qualified to s ip- 
ply the place of arguments. . 

A passion for revolutions and reforms, was 
unquestionably introduced into England at the 
revolution of 1688, and so confirmed as to be 
almost established in the national faith and prac- 
tices The habit of finding fault with almost every 
thing that is established proceeds from a persua- 
sion that government is neither sacred nor in- 
violable. Butthis must appear absurd to those, 
who believe that government is merely an ordi- 
nance of the people, which they may alter or 
overturn at their pleasure. 

A wit, bemoaning the uncomfortable prospect 
of celibacy, and comparing the respective hap- 
piness of a married and single state, exclaimed, 
what can make the bitter cup of a bachelor's life 
go down! and in the same tone, by way of self- 
condolent response, observed, a-/as! a-las! 


There is a passage in Churchill’s Poems which 
one would suppose was written for the express 
purpose of ridiculing that nonsensical and whin- 
ing style of poetry, too prevalent on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Ah! woeful me! ah! woeful man! 
Ah! woeful all! do all we can. 

Who can on earthly things depend, 
From one to t’other moment’s end ? 
Honour, wit, genius, wealth and glory, 
Good lack! good lack! are transitory ; 
Nothing is sure and stable foun 

The very earth itself turns rout. ... 
Monarchs, nay ministers must die, 
Must rot, must stink....ah me! ah why? 
Cities themselves in time decay ; 

If cities thus......ah! wella day! 

If brick and mortar have an end, 

On what can flesh and blood depend. 
Ah! woeful me! ah woeful man! 

Ah! woeful all! do all we can! 


Inordinate desire for power and rank is the 
*cret stimulus for canting patriotism. John 

ampden did not value the payment of twenty 
shillings to a tax gatherer of Charles I. a sum so 
puny was net an object to an opulent country gen- 
leman. But it imported his ambition much to 
‘gage in a controversy with the king his master. 

he ray of anger from a Stuart would illumine 
he obscurity of John Hampden. 
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From a late most extraordinary and stupend- 
ous communication to the apostate Talleyrand, 
it should seem that our French ambassador at 
the court of the Corsican was not only deaf to 
the suggestions of prudence, but d/ind to the 
dearest interests of his country. 

Wanted for the Aurora service. Three fellows 
without ears, two with backs flagrant from the 
beadle, one traitor, and a couple of deists. None 
need apply, but who can come well recommended 
from Newgate, or their last place. 

N. B. Any young imp of sedition, who would 
make a tolerable devi/, may have every thing 
found him, except his washing. 


Coven? GARDEN. 


OrveLL_o. This play is got up with unusual 
magnificence, and was, as it deserved, well re- 
ceived. Mr. Kemble in Othello, was in general 
tame and whining. The famous apology in the 
first act we never heard so badly delivered. In 
some of the impassioned parts he was very im- 
pressive. Pity it is that the advantages of person, 
of attitude, and of matchless art, which he pos- 
sesses, should not be attended with a more na- 
tural manner of speaking. 

Mr. Cook, in Iago, drew, and most justly 
drew, an universal applause from the beginning 
to the end. He appears no where to greater ad- 
vantage than in lago. 

Mrs. Siddons bids defiance to time, and though 
we might wish her younger, we cannot wish her 
to play the part of Desdemona better. 

Mrs. Litchfield was, as usual, admirable. Her 
merit last night is greatly enhanced by the state 
of her health, which would have given her a 
juster right to plead indisposition than is some- 
limes assumed. 

Charles Kemble was superior to himself. His 
drunken scene was excellently performed. 

[Lon. paper. 

An Irish Journalist observes, that an inv/sidle 
female is exposed in Paris to the curiosity of 
spectators. Lhe price is one shilling a sight. 

A novel has been lately published in England, 
intitled *‘ Azemia,’ by Jaquetta Agnetta Mariana 
Jenks. This bead roll of a name reminds us of 
Dr. Goxipsmitrn's Carolina Wilhelmina Amevia 
Skegese 

EPITAPH. 
Here rests my spouse ; no pair thro’ life 
So equai liv’d as we Jid, 
Alike we shar’d perpetual strife, 
Nor knew I rest till she did. 

Any person, moderately skilled in the English 
language, and in the laws of logic, will have in- 
stant occasion, in perusing the Aurora, to apply 
to that paper the following lines trom GiFrForp: 


2 
Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound, 
‘Truth sacrific’d to party, sense to sound ; 
False glare, incongruous images combine, 
And noise and nonsense clatter thro’ the line. 


The Fellows of Baliol College, in Oxford, order- 
ed the gates to be shut on the fast day. Dr. Leigh, 
the master, said on the occasion: ‘we are very 
strict oa the observance ef this day ; we not only 
fast ourselves, but make the gates fast also.’ » 

A butcher’s boy, on Saturday last, carrying 
his tray on his shoulders, aceidently struck it 
against a lady’s head, and discomposed her wig. 
‘he deuce take the tray,’ cried the lady in a 
passion. ‘Madam,’ said the Tad gravely, ¢ the 
deuce cannot take the tray. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Climenole’ is very earnestly requested to 
persevere in his laudable design. Let him 
shame those by satire, who are callous to every 
thing else, and render ridiculous those false 
traitors and false tenets, on which argument 
and truth have been exercised in vain and ex- 
hausted. We hope to hear from him both publicly 
and privately. 


It is understood that there are certain studious 
and literary ladies in this city, who, though pos- 
sessing the powers of invention and poetry. are 
timid of criticism, and slow to publish. They 
may be assured that their essays shall experience 
no rude or cold treatment from the Editor. He 
is anxious to render service to modest merit, and 
to give the most liberal encouragement to the 
genius, talents, and virtue of the ladies. 


The successful imitator of the style«of Hudi- 
bras, who once called himself Simon Spunkey in 
the country, and now passes by the name of 
Christopher Caustic in town, has promised cer- 
tain poetical contributions to the Editor. 


The spirited strictures by FALKLAND on the 
indiscreet and pernicious letter of Mr. Living- 
ston, our French ambassador, shall ‘be inserted 
next week. ‘The name, the style, and the senti- 
ments of this indignant writer are all respectable 
in the estimation of the Editor. 


‘B’ the author of a tour, which has been 
vividly sketched in the Port Folio of this week, 
is a traveller with the eye of a poet, and the ob- 
servation of a man of the world. His remarks 
on the character of Mr. Jay are peculiarly de- 
lightful to the Editor. ‘To the sagacity, cou- 
rage, foresight, and energy of this eminent 
statesman, we are indebted for a Treaty, with- 
out which this country would have been com- 
pletely convulsed by the lunatics of Jacobinism, 
and probably nothing more than a fief of the re- 


gicides 


The well deserved and contemptuous criticism 
by ‘ Corregidor,’ we copy with alacrity fvom the 
Charleston Courier, an elegant and judicious 
Journal, whose circulation if, commensurate with 
our warm wishes, would be as wide as the limits 
of our country. 


The translation of that exquisite elegy of 
Milton, which, with ¢ luscious elegance,’ he com- 
posed during his minority, is confessedly froma 
juvenile pen. Stillto attempt a version of such 
elegant Latinity, as is contained in those sweet 
verses, which begin thus, 


In se perpetuo tempus revolubile gvro 
Iam revocat zephyros vere tepente novos. 


is itself worthy of commendation. Our youth- 
ful translator has in many stanzas acquitted him- 
self adroitly, and if some of his lines be harsh 
or obscure, there is general evidence of Genius in 
the production. In this new and rude country, ia 
consequence of the execrable nature of our insti- 
tutions, it is very rare for a republican stripling 
to read Latin, and it is still more rare to re- 
lish it. For neither in the style nor the senti- 
ments of the ancients is there any thing which is 
of kindred to Jndian literature, or Gallic opinions. 
We, therefore, always hail every performance, 
which exhibits either Roman beauty, or Encuiisi 
good sense, and disdainfully leave to the Vandal 
republican his Boston orations of the fifth of 
March, and his fanatic sermons of the nineteenth 
of April. With the talc and tinsel of speech let 
him be dazzled, while the Editor and his friends 
are contented to admire its STERLING PURITY. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOL10. 
Mr. OLDscHoOoL, 


# you think the followiag attempt to translate one of 
the youthful Latin effusions of that great poet, 
Milton, merits a place in the Port Folio, you will 
be pleased to insert it. It is but justice to the 
translator to mention, that, at the time of the 
translation, he was of the same age, as the author 
was when he wrote the original, Anno. /Etatis 20. 


A TRANSLATION OF Mittron’s FIFTH LATIN 
ELEGY, ON THE APPROACH OF SPRINGe 


Now Time, revolving in perpetual gyre, 
Recalls th’ enlivening zephyrs of the Spring, 
And earth, array’d in juvenile attire, 

From icy bondage free, essays to sing. 


Ain I deceiv’d?....or does the season shed 

Its genial influence on the poet’s mind? 

While all around its blooming flowrets spread, 
The grateful Muse returns her gifts in kind. 


Castalia’s founts, Parnassus’ tops, appear, 
And visions bear me o’er Iberia’s mound; 
Apollo comes, the Io Peans hear, . 

Apollo comes, with wreaths of laurel crown’d. 


I feel my heart with strange emotions heave, 
With an internal, sacred ardour glow; 

I seem terrestrial objects now to leave, 

And on the swift-wing'd flying clouds to go. 


Through groves and haunts of ancient bards I 
rove, 

In fanes of deities I dare to go; 

I see the secrets of the heaven above, 

And all th’ arcana of the hell below. 


What so sublime my feeble voice inspires? 
What means this sacred fury of the mind? 
’Tis joyous Spring the muse’s gifts requires, 
Gifts of a pleasing, profitable kind. 


Now, Philomela chaunts the woods among, 
Yet is each songster silent in the grove; 
Permit the muse to join thy evening song, 
And hail the time of universal love. 


Hail! happiest season of the rolling year! 
In annual stanzas would I sing thy praise ; 
But youth unskill’d forbids the task to dare, 
A task reserved for superior lays. 


Now Sol from Africa withdraws his ray, 
And guides his horses to the northern plain ; 
Short 1s Night’s journey, short is her delay, 
And early morn dispells her horrid train. 


Bootes follows not the lesser bear, 

Few stars keep watch around the court of Jove; 

The gods more gigantean crimes may fear, 

For murder, fraud, and force with night are 
drove. 


Perchance some shepherd, on a rock reclin‘d, 
When first Sol brightens o’er the dewy lawn, 
Cries, ‘sure, O Phebus, Thetis was not kind, 
Whose potent charm can oft protract the dawn. 


Now quiver'’d Cynthia to the forest strays, 
Soon as she spies bright Phebus’ car on high, 
And as she faintly darts her pallid rays, 

Joys to behold her brother’s aid so nigh. 


Then Phebus....‘ fair Aurora, rosy maid! 
What joy to doze on Tithon’s fetid bed! 
The youthful hunter waits you in the glade, 
Arise, and gild Hymettus’ lofty head.’ 
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The splendid goddess modest blush’d her crime, 
And urg’d her matin steeds to quicker pace, 

To gladden mortals with the morning's prime, 
And gild the mountains with her golden face. 


Reviving Earth strips off her hated age, 

And longs, O Phebus, to attract thy leve, 

Thy fond affections she would fain engage, 
And by her charms thy sensual passions move. 


And sure she’s worthy ;-.-..what more beauteous 
now? , 

What bliss luxurious does her breast disclose ? 

She breathes Arabia....from her comely brow, 

With mild camomia sheds the Paphian rose. 


Behold, a sacred grove her forehead bind! 
(Thus Ops of Ida wore a piny crown) ; 

Her moisten’d locks, with various flow’rsentwin’d, 
Exhibit charms peculiarly her own. 


Thus did the goddess of Sicilian plains 

Her golden ringlets dress with every flower; 
Thus did the trident-bearing god, who reigns 
O’er Ocean's realm, submit to beauty’s power. 


See o’er thy head the Loves alluring play, 

And Zephyr fans thee with his odorous wing, 
Their vernal orisons the breezes pay, 

And birds seem soothing blandishments to bring. 


Nor does she poor with ardent passion glow, 
Nor the much wish’d for nuptials ready claim ; 
Salubrious herbs in plenty she’ll bestow, 

And add a title for thy healing fame. 


But if thy breast is touch’d with sordid gain, 
(For wealth too oft is venal love’s ally), 

She boasts whate’er the depth of seas contain, 
Or in high heap’d up mountains hidden lie. 


if thou, O Phebus, down the west descend, 
And languid on thy mother’s breast recline ; 
Says Teron, ‘ why thy time with Tathes spend? 
W hy lave thy godlike countenance in brine? 


From my cool shades far purer joys accrue, 
And softer sleep shall lull thee to thy rest; 

Here come, and quench thy ardent locks in dew, 
Here come, and lay thy splendor on my breast. 


Where’er you loll, each gentle whispering breeze 
Shall fan thee fragrant of the humid rose ; 

Nor (trust me) shall the luckless Semales, 

Nor fate of Phzton, my bliss oppose.’ 


Thus wanton Terra breath’d her amorous sighs, 
The fair example mankind still admire, 

For gadding Cupid o’er the world now flies, 
And lights his languid torch from Phebus’ fire. 


His fatal bow now twangs with new fix’d strings, 
His ferrean shafts now shine with splendor dire ; 
On Dian’s virtue his attempts he brings, 
And the vow’d vestal of the sacred fire. 

7 
Venus repairs her beauty in decay, 
The marine goddess we again adore, 
The youths of Hymen shout along the way, 
But Hymen, Hymen, echoes from the shore. 


The bridegroom comes array’d in decent vest, 
His saffron garments richest perfume bring, 
The girdled maid now heaves her virgin breast 
For joys peculiar to the blissful Spring. 


She fondly wishes what is wish’d by all, 
O! Venus, grant me but the man I love, 
To virtuous love let fame and grandeur fall, 





While thro’ the wilcs of pleasing sense I rove. 


The shepherd too his jointed reed now plays, 
And pretty Phyllis has her fav’rite song; 

The sailor sooths his stars in plaintive lays, 
And to the sound the listening dolphins throng, 


E’en Jove himself, on high Olympus seen, 
Now fondly dallies with his darling#spouse; 
To feasts ambrosial all the Gods convene, » 
O’er flowing bowls of nectar to carouse. 


The Satyrs also at the dappled dawn, 

And old Sylvanus with his Cypress rod, 

In dancing choirs skip o’er the flowing lawn, 
Part demi-goat and part a demi-god. 


The Dryads, heretofore in woods conceal’d, 
Now range o’er hills and o’er the level plain ; 
Pan wantons through each shrubbery and field, 
Scarce Cybele or Ceres safe remain. 


Some mountain-nymph of laughing merry mien, 
Faunus pursues with lustful ardor fraught, 

She hides, though hiding, wishes to be seen, 
And flies, though flying, wishes te be caught. 


The gods to heaven prefer the sylvan shade, 
And hallow’d groves their deities contain ; 
Long may each grove by them be sacred made, 
Nor leave, ye deities, the bless’d domain. 


Thee, mighty Jove, may golden ages bring 
To this late manacled and wintry land; 

But why wilt thou the clouds of fiery wing, 
Arm with red bolts the weapons of thy hand? 


Do thou, O Phebus, drive with gentle ease, 
Let later shades approach our northern climes; 
Let hoary Winter vanish by degrees, 

And let the joyous Spring look out betimes. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE 
To a friend, with a borrowed guinea returned, 
By the late Mr. Hoyland. 


Auspicious orb! whose cheerful glow 
Dispels the sable clouds of woe; 
And, circling this terrestrial ball, 
Like the gay sun, enlivens all! 


Remitted to a generous friend, 
My undissembled love commend; 
And (such the interest poets pay) 
Chink in his ear this moral lay, 


‘Lo! I return with brighter beam ; 
Beneficence refines my gleam; 

O! may I ever sacred be 

To friendship and humanity ! 


So shall my rays, when yonder light 
Is shaded in eternal night, 

Above the wreck of nature rise, 
And glitter in immortal eyes.’ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAM. 


Your verses cost you nought in bringing forth! 
I’faith they cost as much as they are worth. 





FET ET 
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